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Sensonabie IHints for November. 


er | ed as long as there is a probability that the wea- | 
All farm implements not wanted aguin this sea- | 


| by pitting them, by putting them into # barn and 


should therefore in such case, have additional co- | 
vering. T. & H. Little of Newbury, Mass. who | 
have distinguishcd themselves by their successful | 
cultivation of this root, say, “ As to the best mode | 
of preserving them, we have tried divers ways— | 


| covering them with hay, and by putting them in- | 
to a cellar; the last mode we think the best.” 


son, should be careful'y laid up, afier being well | 
cleaned and dried. Every farm should have a | 


bailding on purpose to contain the larger imple- | 


ments When notin use, such as ploughs, harrows, | 
wheel barrows, cultivators, horse rakes, &c., as || 


well as for wagons, carts, and sleds; a place 
should likewise be always ready to receive small- 


er too!s, such as hoes, rakes, forks, chains, axes, ; 


scythes, &c., where they should be kept at all | 
times when not actually wanted, and where they | 


may be always found without hunting half an 
hour for one of them in a hurrying season, when 
time is most valuable. 


well painted, and never allowed to be exposed un- | 


necessarily to the weather, will last four times as 


long as when this care is not taken, and not re- | 


yoire a tenth part of the amount of repairing. 


When tools are left out summer and winter, ex- | 


posed alternately to the soaking of rains, and the 
curling and scorching of a hot sun, the injury 
sustained far exceeds all trouble and expense in 
taking care of them; besides the vexation of find. 


ing every thing out of place and out of repair at |; , 
y - P I | when they are in the cellar they are perfectly se- 


the noment when it is most wanted. 


Gathering and Preserving Ruta Baga. 
The season for harvesting should be postpon- ' 


ther will permit, or before hard frosts set in. 


figures, will hold 4000 tushels. 


| Judge Buel thus describes his mode of gathering: | 


‘The roots are pulled up and laid on the ground, | 
the tops of two rows turned towards each other. | 
The pullers are followed by a man or boy with a 

bill-hook, who with a light blow, cuts the tops as | 
fast as three or four can pull. Three men will, 
in this way harvest of a good crop 300 bushels a. 
day.” If any difficulty is experienced in pulling 
them in consequence of the hardness of the soil, 
the earth may be turned off from the roots by a | 
plough, and then gathered by hand. <A writer 


Woodes tools, if kept » in the N. E. Farmer gives the following as his 
0 S, 


had a cellar made under my barn 7 feet dcep, 26 
feet wide, and 32 long; this, if 1 am right in my | 
To dig and stone | 
this cost me $46, digging and drawing the stone | 
20 more, and 4 for pointing, making in a!l $70, , 


| the interest of which is $4.20. Now 1 know no. 
, other way that 4000 bushels of turneps can be se- 
| cured for $4,20, their bulk being 16 or 20 cords. 


1} 
Gathering and Preserving Mangel Wurt.- | 


ZEL. 
Roots of mangel wurizel are equally tender 


consequently, as they are much exposed above the 
surface of the earth, they will require attention 


There is another very important consideration, 


cure and can be had every day through the win- 
ter when they are most wanted, which is not the 
case when they are covered on the field.’ But 


, > | when it is not practicab!e to put them in a cellar, 
with the potatoe, and equally affected by the frost, || they may be placed in a ridge or long heap two 


| or three feet high and of an ind¢finite length, co- 


Witho it delay, or the crop may be lost. As a ge- | 


neral rule they require nearly the same treatment | by heating 
in preserving for winter, as the potatoe; they | 


should however be kept as cool as is consistent 


with their sofety, and they will be in finer condi- | 


tion In spring. In gatherin 


ken to eut off the leaves about half an inch above | 


the crown, as they will not keep so well when cut 
more clos:ly. A writer in the English Farmer's 


Journal, adopted with success, the following | 


node of preserving this root. “I packed it in long | 


heaps, about seven fect wide at the bottom, I be: 
gin by forming the outside with the roots, not 


Stripped of their top; tops outwards ; the internal | 
art to be filled with roots without leaves; con- | 
tinue One layer over another, until the heap is | 


about six feet high, and about two feet broad at 
the top, which may be covered with straw and 
earth; the ends of the heap should be covered in 
the Sume way; the leaves form an efficient cover- 
ing against rain and frost."? Th's method will 
‘nswer well where it is intended to feed out the 
foots late in antumn and early in winter, but it is 





—— 


few fect and partially close it with a wisp of 
g, care shou!d be ta- | 





vered with straw and earth. If the heap is made 
larger, the roots will be liable to become injured 
In order also to allow the escape of 
the heated air produced from the heap, it will be 
necessary to make a hole at the distance of every 


straw. 
Raising and Preserving Seed, 

The Ruta Baga is apt to degenerate, if the- 
seed is not saved with care. The best roots, in 
form and size, should therefore be selected, and 
carefully preserved over winter, and set early in 
spring in a rich soil, remote from any roots of the 
turnep or cabbage kind, to preserve the seed pure | 
and unmixed. ‘The seed should remain until ful- 
ly ripe and then gathered. 


Salting Pork. 

The common and simplest method is to imbed 
the pieces completely in salt, for which purpose a | 
layer of salt should be first placed upon the bot- | 
tom of the barrel, then a layer of purk placed in | 
the usual manner, and the interstices well filled | 
with salt, Jiis always best to apply plenty of | 


| 
! 





salt, as whatever is not absorbed by the meat is 
in good condition for applying next year. Salt- 
peter, unless employed in very small quantities, is 
injurious to the quality of pork. A small pro- 
portion however, (some recommend only a 400:h 
part,) prevents the meat from absorbing so great 
a quantity of salt, at the same time that it is pre- 
served equally well. Many add a small quantity 
of sugar to improve its flavor. 


Curing Hanis, 

Mix one bushel of first rate salt with one pound 
of saltpeter, rub the pieces well with the mixture, 
and put them down. Ina few days take them up 
and rub them again, which makes them take the 
salt evener. In about four weeks, remove them 
and wash them, when they will be ready to be 
hung in the smoke house, Shoulders and small- 
er pieces should be taken up and washed sooner 
according as they are less in size. ‘The meat 
should be hung in the smoke house so that it can- 
not possibly fall, for if a piece should fall in the 


1 fire, it would most probably burn the house, or in- 
| jure or destroy the rest. 


The following has been recommended as a 


‘| most excellent mode of preserving hams: Take 


one pound of salt, one ounce of saltpeter, pulver- 
method of preserving them through winter, “ 1); 








ize them well and mix them, add about two quarts 
of molasses, rub the hams thoroughly with this 
mixture, lay them flesh side up, and let them re- 
main eighteen or twenty days. 


Preserving Beef. 

The following meinod is recommended in 
Deane’s New England Farmer: For a barrel of 
beef of the common size, reduce to powder in a 
common mortar four quarts of common salt; then 
eight ounces of saltpeter,and five pounds of brown 
sugar. Let the salt be well rubbed into the pieces, 
pack them close in the barrel, and sprinkle the 
saltpeter and sugar evenly over each layer. No 
water at allis to be applied. The juices of the 
meat, if well packed, will form a sufficient quan- 
tity of brine; and the beef will keep sweet and 
good through the following summer, suppesing it 
killed and packed in the beginning of winter, or 
late in autumn; and will not be too salt to be pa- 
latable. Draining off the brine and purifying 
it vy boiling and scumming, with the addition of 
a little salt in the beginning of summer, and re- 
turning the brine upon the meat, will bea real 
improvement. 


Another method for pickling beef, is recom- 
mended in the satne work, in substance as fol- 
lows: For every 100 Ibs. beef, take 16 lbs. fine 
salt, 2 lbs. brown sugar, 44 gallons of water, and 
6 ounces of saltpeter. The salt, sugar, and wa- 
ter, are to be put into a brass or copper kettle 
over a fire. Continue to stir the salt frequently 
until it is all dissolved, wend the scum ceases to 
rise, which should be skimmed off as it appears. 
After this add the saltpeter. Let the pickle stand 
till it is about cold, or blood warm. Have the 
beef cut in smallish pieces and packed closely, 
free from any bloody pieces. Add the pickle,and 
cover it tight from the air. Should there be any 
appearance of mold on the surface,of the pickle, 
at any time, add a handful or two of fresh salt. 
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Hints to Horticulturists. | 

In our last number we endeavored to recall the | 
attention of those who may have transplanting to 
do at this season, to certain particulars which our ; them ; and direct experiment has shown them to 
own experience has shown to be important. We || be much superior in this respect to potatoes. 
continue our remarks. | They are also very valuable for cattle, although 
Spindle shaped roots (i. e. like the parsnep) | this has not been so thoroughly tested. An opin- 


are very liable to be drawn out by the frost, if |, ion is indeed prevalent that they diminish the 


| 
| 
\| 
| 


planted in autumn without the precaution to make |, quantity of milk in cows; but this is doubtless | 
the ground very firm and compact around them. | owing tothe manner in which the experiment ts | 


too generally performed,—by cattle breaking in- 
to orchards and filling themselves with so large a 


It is true we do not want to transplant parsneps | 
at this time, but we may want to give a new Ppo- | 
sition to Eryngium amethysltinum, or others 
with roots similarly shaped. On the top of such, | Too great a quantity of almost any kind of nu- 
a thin sod, placed at the commencement of win- |. tritious food will do the same. When the trial 
ter, would be an additional security ; and while it | has Leen fairly and properly made, the result has 
would prevent the root from being displaced and | been highly satisfactory. A single instance may 
exposed on the surface, it would also assist to | be mentioned, stated by a correspondent in the 
regulate the temperature. It should be removed || Farmer last year. He says that he directed 
in the spring however, after the danger from hard || mashed sweet apples, (only about four quarts at 
frosts is over. 
There are other roots which require particular || consequent increase in the quantity of milk was 
care to arrange and spread out at the time of nearly one third. 
transplanting. Of this kind is Dodecatheon | Let every farmer enter into a calculation of the 
Meadia with slender fibers originating at the | actuat amount of apples which may be raised 
crown, and which are very liable to be crowded | from an acre of land, and the profit of orchards 
together, and then to be planted in that state. \ of suitable varieties will become evident. Sup- 
The disadvantages are that they are easily drawn || pose for instance that one acre is planted with ap- 
up; and not being well spread through the soil, | ple trees standing at a distance from each other 
can reach only a part of the nutriment that is dif- ‘| of two rods,—there will be forty trees; and if 
fused through it. | each tree produces annually but five bushels, there 
We remember that a few years ago, we had a || will be two hundred bushels of highly nutritious 
border that had been recently prepared,and in this | food, obtained, after the orchard arrives at a good 
we planted many of the primrose or polyanthus, || bearing state, at a very trifling expense; while 
but without the precaution to press the soil firm- | at the same time the ground may be advanta- 


i! 
} 
| 
it 


ly roundthem. The consequence was that they | geously occupied with pasture or tillage. For | 


were drawn out by the frost, and a large propor- | those who are desirous of possessing such or- 
tion perished. We have since learned to manage |, chards, now is the time for preparing the ground, 
this business better. | selecting, and transplanting the trees, 

The advantages of marking slicks, are,too great | 
to be dispensed with in gardens where many H 
different plants are cultivated; and yet in loose '| 
ground these are often drawn up by the frost,and | 
fall down, to the great inconvenience of the gar- || 
dener. In most cases this evil may be prevented | Bri 
by packing the soil round the sticks. 

There are many beautiful plants that with a lit- 
tle care and protection may be made to endure’ 
our climate. The Dahlia, the Tuberose, the Ja- 
covean Lily, and many others,—may be laid 
away beyond the reach of intense frost; but there 
are kinds that must remain in the garden, Ta- 





made for these Geese ; but we are not able to 
state where they can be procured. 








From the New England Farmer. 
ghion Cattle Show and Fair. 


| Report of the Committee on Experiments, Discover- 
ies, and Inventions. 


and Inventions, respectfully report : 


were several which deserve the patronage of the 


. ie | - 
to manage it that we have found is to bend down |, Public. 


the slender rods of the present year’s growth, || Ist. The Straw Cutting Machine, invented by 


; , oa Benj. Greene, and introduced to use in this state 
leaving the ~~ and rigid stems exposed. In | by J. R. Newell. In this machine the cutting is 
spring, the vitality of the latter will be departed |) performed by a number ef knife edges, which are 


and should then be removed; while the young | fixed upon a cylinder. These are, in rotation, 
shoots if properly protected, will be ready to be '| brought in contact with a leaden cylinder, which 
valead, end to tebe thelr af Und h | acts as a block upon which the straw is cut. As 

' © their places, “Under such || the straw is drawn in between the cutting edges 
treatment we find this shrub to bloom freely, and || and the leaden cylinder, no separate feeding roll- 
to be very ornamental. '| ers are required. ‘The machine is compact in its 


. : . . ‘| form and operates with great rapidity by the ap- |) 
Jasminum fruticans also requires protection ; cention b= sonal Cerca. The committee ae | 


but Jasminum humile is more hardy, though like | fed by the very strong evidence in its favor, from 


Kerrta japonica and Coronilla emerus, it will || persons who had used it for many months, to | 


bloom in this district much more beautifully if |! wae gh oe neat — - $10, - 
laid down.—f, . mae i ° nitung machine invented by Mr. Mac 
ed and a aie se re a r a | Muller, and entered in the exhibition by J, R. 
; or follows, many of the bios: || Newell, ‘This machine, though it produces work 
som buds perish by the cold. with less rapidity than the common English knit- 





mext week. 


Apples for Domestic Animals. || much cheaper and simpler m 
The excellence of apples for feeding hogs is English,or any other frame heretofore known, and 
universally admitted by those who have tried | 


quantity as to iujure them and produce fever. |, 


‘| a time) to be given to his milch cows, and the | 


Bremen Geese.—Several inquiries have been | 


The Committee on Experiments, Discoveries, | 


That in the exhibition of Machines and Imple- | 
ments immediately useful to the farmer, there |, 


|| Society. The Committee haye, therefore select. | 
marix gallica is of this class; and the best way | ed the following for the especial notice of the | 


. is \| ting frame, is yet in the opinion of the committee 
ej’ The communication of Mr. Haughton likely to be of great use as an instrument of do- 


mestic manufacture, for the reason that it is a 


_— —————— 


achine, than the 


in use. With the hope, the 
Gay see’ pects fe oie 
g 8, arly in the manufacture of 
| coarse Woolen hose, the committee have award. 
ed to the exhibitor the Society’s largest premium 
of $20. 
3d. A Threshing Machine, invented by Mr, 
, Hlale,and entered in the exhibition by J. R. New. 
ell, ‘The greatest recommendation of this ma- 
chine is its simplicity and compactness, qualities 
particularly important in all the combinations of 
mechanics for the use of the common farmer, To 
this machine the committee award the premium 
of $10. 
4th, An improved form of cider press screw 
made by Mr. Foster, and entered at the exhibi- 
tion by Mr. Newell. These screws are intended 
as a substitute for the wooden screws heretofore 
in common use in cider presses. Thev havea 
strong and well formed thread cast upon them 
with sufficient perfection for use, without any 
subsequent finish by the turning tool. These 
screws must be more certain and powerful in 
their effect than those in erdinary use, but as they 
can be considered as new only in this particular 
application, the committee have restricted their 
premium to the sum of $5. 

In addition to the foregoing, a variety of arti- 
cles were presented which the committee decm 
worthy of honorable notice, although not made 
the especial subjects of particular premiums, 
Among these may be mentioned a farm wagon 
exhibited by Mr. Meers. Several of Howard's 
Ploughs, exhibited by J. R. Newell. A rifle gun, 
and several mechanic’s tools, exhibited by Mr. 
Lyon of Northborough. A washing machine, 
_ by Wm. Collins, and the model of a hay press, 
exhibiied by Mr. Newell. 

Wha. Prescott, 
Danie. TREADWELL, > Commitlee. 
ticHaRD SULLIVAN, 

Brighton, Oct. 14, 1835. 


refore, of aiding in 


Kieport on Sheep. 

The Committee of the Kennebec Agricultural 
Society, to whom was assigned the task of exa- 
mining the several flocks of Sheep,and the Bucks 
presented for premium, beg leave to say, that 
they found their duties arduous, but at the same 
| time pleasant—arduous, on account of the many 
' competitors, all of which were excellent in their 
|| kind, and well worthy commendation and praise 
|| —but pleasant on account of the opportunity it 
| afforded them of examining some of the best spe- 
cimens in the country, and of being assured thst 
there is an active and energetic spirit abroad, 
prompting to care and improvement in this kind 
of stock. No animal is better calculated for the 
climate of Maine than sheep, and no animal 
when rightly managed yields so much profit and 
_ variety of comforts to the farmer asa well tended 
and healthy flock. This our farmers ure begin- 
|, ning to believe, and on this belief to found their 
practice, 

The increased demand for wool, arising not 
only from an increase of population, but also from 
| an accumulation of capital and skill in manutac- 
| turing, has given a spring to Sheep husbandry, 
which we are rejoiced to sec is felt in all parts of 
our country. Not only have we large flocks o! 
first rate merinos, but experienced practical far- 
mers are also turning their attention to the cross- 
ing of breeds, and to the importance of select va- 
rieties which shall give character to our flocks, 
and opena wide field forthe skill and judgment 
| of our shepherds to unite and combine for the re- 
| spective designs or wants of individuals or of the 
| community. An inspection of the lists of im- 
| ports for any one year, will show us that we not 
! only do not and cannot at present grow Woe 
| 
} 


enough for the consumption of the manufactorics 
of the states, but that a great variety of grades 
|, and sorts from the low coarse fleeces of Smyrna, 


|| to the superfine Saxony, are in great demand. 
There was imported in one single port, durin the 
last year, three millions five hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds of wool, that cost less than 
cight cents per pound, and free of duty, and OM, 
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hundred and thirty-three thousand nine hundred 
pounds, costing more than eight cents e pound 
and paying a duty. Phe most of the latter was 
fine wool for the manufacture of broadcloths. 
tlow much will be imported during the present | 
year it is impossible for us to say, but be it more 
or less, our own growth has been in excellent de- 
mand, and brought a fair and honorable price. 
From every thing that at present can be seen, 
this demand will continue. It must continue. 
Great amount of capital has been invested in 
woolen manufactories, many people have adopt- 
cd itas the occupation of their lives—-increased 
experience makes the American cloth equal in 
texture and finish to the English, and improve- 
ments in the machinery, and the various manihu- 
latioas make it ascheap. Children are born na- | 
ked as esual, and must be clad, and an increase | 
of wealth creates a demand for more and better | 
clothing than formerly, to supply this demand, | 
the wool dealers look more at home than they 
used to, and are less anxious to send to Europe, 
when they can get better at their own doors, 
From these causes wool growing of every grade 
inust be a profitable business, and our farmers,we | 
are glad to say, begin to sce the importance of not 











of all that misery and distress under which man- 
kind in all ages and countries have heretofore 
groaned, and which must continue to be their la- 


| mentable lot, until by an elevation of the intel- 
| lectual and moral character of the mass of the | 


_ people, they shall be qualified so to improve the 
_ resources which a benignant Providence has pla- 
by moderate labor, to acquire the necessaries and 
comforts of life, 
/ mate effects of doubling, trebling, or quadrupling 
the products of the earth by the industrious ex- 


_ ertions of the agricultural community, if guided 


and directed by intelligence, is too plain to re- 
quire proof. Would the general circulation of 


agricultural papers,by diffusing agricultural know- || 


ledge, and by continually presenting to the mind 


of the agriculturist, clear, unequivocal, and de- | 


monstrative proof, that great and ample rewards, 
are the sure and certain consequence of such ex- 
ertions, have a tendency to simulate the commu- 
nity to active and intelligent exertion? He who 
doubts of this, must believe the gross and palpa- 


|, ble absurdity, that the greater the knowledge a 


_man possesses of the business in which he is en- 
| gaged, the more will he be disqualified to pursue 


only attending to it, but attending to it systemati- || it with advantage, and that the more clearly and 


cally, —Maine Fearmer. 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 


Value and Importance of Agri- 
CULTURAL PAPERS. 

While contemplating the immense and incal- | 
culable benefits which must necessarily result not | 
only to the farmer and and planter, but to the 
public in general, and to every class of the com- 
munity in whatever occupation engaged, from the 
general improvement of agriculture, and the 
powerful tendency of agricultural papers to pro- 
duce such improvement, the man of reflection, 
who loves his country, and who feels any regard 
for the happiness of his fellow mecn, cannot but 
be struck with astonishment, not only at behold- 
ing so many of those who are devoted to the 
profession of agriculture, and who are entirely 
dependent on it for the supply of all their wants, 
voluntarily debarring themsclves from the easi- 
est, the most agreeable, the cheapest, and the 
most effectual mode of acquiring knowledge in 
their profession—but at the short-sighted views 
of those who are obviously not less deeply inter- 
ested than the farmer himself, in producing that 
state of ireprovement, on the production of which 
the prosperity of all is alike dependent. Let eve- 
ry man but ask himself, what would be the effect 
on the public prosperity, and on that of every in- 
dividual of which society is composed, whatever 
may be hie occupation, were the fertility of the 
land and the quantum of his annual production 
to be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled,—all must 
sce at a glance, that the national wealth and re- 
sources would be in the same degree enhanced. 
The government would be enabled, with far less 
inconvenience to the people, to raise double, tre- 
ble, or quadruple the revenue which can now be 
collected, either for the purpose of defending the 
country against foreign enemies, improving it by 
roads, canals, &c., or, for what is of still greater 
importance than either, the establishing and sus- 
taining a system of Universal Education, by 
which, and by which alone, liberty can be per- 
petuated, the people elevated to that dignity and 
worth of which they are capable, and which it 
should be considered the first duty of every Re- 
publican Government to confer. The farmer 
and planter would be benefitted by receiving a 
double, a treble, or a quadruple reward for his la- 
bor, to be expended in supplying his wants, in- 
creasing his wealth, or promoting his comfort. 
The merchant, the lawyer and the mechanic, 
would be benefitted by a double, treble, or qua- 
druple ability in their customers to purchase their 
voods, or to reward them for their services ; and 
above all, the laborer, of every description,would 
be benefited by constant employment, and good 
Wages paid in ready money. In a word, univer- 
sal prosperity would overflow the land, and uni- 
versal intelligence and increased virtue would 
enable and dispose the people eo to use it, as to 


distinctly the prospect of reward for his labor is | 


_ held out to the farmer, the greater will be his in- 
_dolence. With those who can believe these pro- 
| positions, if any such there be, it would be vaia 
and idle to reason—they can believe any thing 
which they wish,—their error proceeds not from 
the head, but from the heart,—what the 
is not the capacity, but the inclination to discover 
truth, 
occupation, we would say, if you believe that ag- 


to your country, conducive to the best interests of 
yourselves and of your fellow-citizens, of every 


neral circulation of agricultural 
have a tendency to ses that improvement, 
do not patriotism, phi 

ened regard to your own interest, all conspire to 
demand, that you should exert yourselves by eve- 





your exhortations, by your instructions, and by 


duction of agricultural improvement—papers 


injurious to any human being? We ask you, 
calmly, soberly, and deliberately, to consider this 
subject, and then to act in such a manner as rea- 
son, conscience, patriotism, and an enlightened 
regard to your own interest, shall dictate. For 
| ourselves, we entertain not a particle of doubt, 
that were some well conducted agricultural pa- 


| borhood in the United States, its salutary influ- 
/ence would, in a few years, be clearly exhibited 
_in the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
| people, in the increase of the national wealth and 
resources, and in the increased happiness and 
| prosperity of all classes of the community. To 
_ the production of such results we are not only 
| willing, but desirous of contributing our utmost 
exertions, and it is therefore, that we solicit all 
| those who have it in their power, by the commu- 
nication of agricultural knowledge, and by their 
exertions in promoting its diffusion to the widest 
practicable extent, to afford us their aid and co- 
operation,—on that aid and co-operation, we are 
fully sensible, must the success of ours, and of 
all similar efforts, in a great measure depend, 





To Preserve Posts. 


several ex 
creasing the durability of posts, by which he is 

rfectly satisfied that it will answer that purpose. 
| ‘The manner of applying it, which he found most 
convenient and effectual, was by boring a two- 
inch auger hole,a short distance above the ground, 
slanting downwards, filling it with salt, and clo- 








banish from the country by far the larger portion 


j eing it with a wooden pin.—Far. & Mech, 


_ced at their command, as to enable every one, | 


That such would be the ulti- || 


want | 
To all others, of whatever character or | 
ricultural improvement would be thus beneficial | 
class and description, and that the wide and ge- | 
apers would | 


anthropy, and an enlicht- || 


| 
| 
| ry means in your power, by your example, by | 
| your influence, to extend as widely as possible | 
| the circulation of papers entirely devoted to the |, 
| diffusion of agricultural knowledge and the pro- | 


whose influence, while it may be productive of | 
| such incalculable good, can by no possbllity be | 


_ per camry nag | circulated and read in every neigh | 


P. S. Bush, Esq. stated to us, that he has made | 
riments on the efficacy of salt, in in- | 


| Profit of the Mulberry. 
| 


| In our last number we promised to give our 
|! friends in the South a fair and impartial opinion 
| respecting the aggregate amount of nett profit 
|| which may be reasonably expected from an acre 
| in mulberry ; and expressed a hope that it would 
| be sufficiently encouraging to induce the young 
| men of Virginia to remain on the plantation of 
_ their ancestors, and give their attention to the cul- 
ture of silk. We are aware of the various esti- 
|| Mates which have been made by practical cultur- 
| ists, and are fully satisfied that many of them are 
|| erroneous in their results. By this we do not 
| mean that the gentlemen who have made them 
| have intentionally misled the public; but that 


_ they have misjudged with respect to a fair ave- 
| rage crop. Some of these estimates are mani- 
| festly extravagantly high; while others are as 
manifestly below the truth, Were we to take 
the medium between the two extremes, we are 
inclined to believe it would be as near an approx- 
imation to the truth as the present state of the 
business will admit. Taking this then as our 
data we should be brought to the conclusion that 
|| from $125 to $150 nett profit, may be expected 
| from an acre of full grown trees, or covered 
| with full grown hedges. It was also our inten- 
|| tion to have accompanied the expression of our 
|| opinion with a comparative statement of a silk, 
with other crops. Farther reflection, however, 
on the subject, has convinced us that this can be 
btter done by detached articles on distinct crops, 
|| than in a long article embracing the whole. We 
have therefore decided on this course, and in 
another column will be found a communication 
| from an intelligent gentleman in the state of 


} 


| New York, on the profit of a dairy, and an edito- 





‘| rial article on the profit of a wool crop, from an 
| authentic source, The profits of other crops will 
|| be given hereafter.—Silk Culturist. 


Short Wheut. 


This article was recently brought from Poland, 
‘from which one crop hae been raised in the inte- 
‘| rior of Pennsylvania, by a German gentleman, 
| from whom Mr. I. I. Hitchcock obtained the fol- 





|| lowing information, aad communicated it to the 
| editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 

“It is called in Poland by a name that signifies 
|) short wheat, (mistaken by my imperfect pronun- 


| ciation, I euppose, for shot wheat,) and is there 
| valued very highly for its unrivaled beauty—its 


|, abundant yield—great produce of flour, and ca- 
| pacity to withstand adverse seasons. All these 
properties have been strikingly exhibited in my 
recent crop ; for while all the wheat in my neigh- 
borhood, and two other kinds on my own farm, 
have been seriously affected by the winter and 
the insects, this has not suffered in the least from 
| either of these causes, and its yield is nearly 
| twi other kind within wy 

f 


" 


| 


' twice as great a3 an 
‘| knowledge. I sowed it ona little more than ha 
an acre of good land, just as I did my other 
wheat, and reaped it at the same time, The 
grain is beautifully white—the berry rather short 
and very plump, (whence it derives it name,) 
and weighs 64} Ibs. per bushel. I send you a 
sample of it by the bearer of this. I consider it 
an important acquisition to this state and to the 
country at large, and desire that it should be 
widely disseminated ; and believing that your ex- 
tensive acquaintance with agriculturists in all 
parts of the country, would enable you to do this 
more effectually than I can, and desirious also of 
patronizing your “ Agricultural Agency in Phila- 
delphia,” to which | wish complete success, I 
avail myself of your offer to dispose of the few 
bushels I have to spare this season, as soon as I 
can prepare it for market. Should I be fortunate 
with another crop, I shall be able to supply you 
more abundantly.”— Christian Advocate, 


i| 
| 
'} 





Last week, while conversing with Mr. J. M- 
Clarkson, at his farm tn Boone co., Ky., on the 
superior growth of vegetables this season over 
common seasons, he stepped out to bis garden 
and brought in a radish measuring twenty-two 





inches in length, and twenty-four and a half in 


|| circumference, weighing nineteen pounds,— Far, 
|| & Mechanic, 
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From the Cultivator. | 
On the Utility and best Mcthod | 
| 





OF COOKING FOOD FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

This subject has engaged the attention of prac- 
tical men in Europe and in this country tor many 
years, and it is a branch of rural economy at all 
times worthy the careful investigation of the far- | 
mer. The Highland Socicty of Scotland have, | 
ia a particular manner, directed the public attcn- 
tien to the comparative advantages of feeding 
farm stock with prepared or unprepared food,and 
have, by liberal premiums, induced numerous ex- | 
periments to be accurately made, and clicited 
much valuabie information. ‘The conclusions 
which have been drawn from these and other ex- 
periments, seem to be,— 

1, Thata great saving, some say one half or 
more, is effected by cutting the dry todder for 
horses and neat cattle, and feeding it with their 
provender or grain, in two or three daily messes, 
in mangers. Not that the food is thereby en- 
hanced in its inherent properties, but given in 
this way it all tells—is all consumed, all digested, 
all converted into nutrient. There is compara- | 
tively none wasted, or voided, without having be- 
nefitted the animal. In the ordinary mode of 
feeding in racks, yards, and in open fields at 
stacks, it is well known that much is lost, from 
the difficulty of masticating uncut hay, straw and 
stalks, and from its being trodden under the feet 
of animals and spoilt. Much labor is besides 
saved to the animal, as cut food requires less 
mastication, and the animal enjoys a longer pe- 
riod of rest. 

2. That grain and pulse, as cattle food, is en- 
hanced in value by being ground or bruised before 
itis fed out, so much as to warrant the expense 
of sending it to mill, and the deduction of toll. 








{ndiaa corn, oats, rye, and other grain, given to 
farm animals in a dry, unbroken state, it must 
have been observed by every one, particularly 
when the animal is high fed, are often voided in 
a half or wholly undigested state, and are virtu- 
ally lost. ‘This does not happen when the grain 
has been ground. 


> 3. That although roots, as ruta baga, mangel 
wurtzel and potatoes, are improved, as fattening 


materials for neat cattle, by cooking, the advan- || 


tages hardly counterbalance the extra expense of 
labor and fuel. 

4, That for working horses, cooking the roots 
we have enumerated, and feeding them with cut 
hay and straw, is of manifest advantage; and 
that thus fed they supersede the necessity of 
grain. ‘ 

5. That in fattening hogs, there is decided 
economy in grinding and cooking the food. ‘The 
experiments upon this subject are many and con- 
clusive. Some estimate the saving at one half 
the quantity of food. Taking into account the 
various materials on a farm, which may thus be 
turned to account, we are satisfied that one half 
the cost of makiug pork may in this way be sa- 
ved. Swine are voracious animals, and will eat 
more than their stomachs can digest, unless as- 
sisted by the cooking process, ‘There are upon 
the farm many refuse matters, as punpkins, 
squashes, small potatoes, early and defective ap- 
ples and apple pomace, which are of little value, 
except.as hog food, but which, if well husbanded, 
cooked, and mixed with ground provender, con- 
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Fig. 1, exhibits a eround plan of the building, 
showing a gangway in the center, witha range of 


pens on cach side, The breadth is 26 feet, and 
the leneth may be adapted to the convenience of 
the builder. The pens are six feet broad and ten 
feet deep, with a cross partition four feet from 
the rear, and a four feet door, which is used to 
close the passage between the front department, 
(a) and the front department 6, or to extend the 
partition between the pens. The different uses 
of the doors are shown on the two sides in the 
cut. The pens are calculated for four hogs each, 
and the section here exhibited will therefore ac- 
commodate 24. When the pens require to be 
cleaned, the doors are shut into the cross parti- 
tions, as at A, so that the rear presents an unin- 
terrupted passage, the hogs being confined inaa ; 
and az soon as the pens are cleaned, these doors 
are thrown back as at B. The troughs are em- 
braced in the gangwav. 
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Fig. 2, shows a cross section along the dotted 
line A B. The partitions are three and a half 
feet high, the posts eleven feet, giving seven feet 
to the basement, and four to the upper story, be- 
low the roof. The position of the feeding 
troughs is here shown. They are provided with 
lids, hung with stout hinges above, and may be 
let down so as to exclude the hogs from the 
trouchs while they are being cleaned or replen- 
ished with food, or raised up at pleasure, as shown 
in this section. Each lid is provided with an iron 
bolt, (fig. 4,) which works in staples, and con- 
fines the lid in the position required, This sec- 
tion also shows the slope of the floor in 6 b, so 


_ constructed that the urine may drain off. The 


tribute essentially to cheapen our pork. It has | 


been questioned whether the articles we have | 
enumerated are nutritive to pigs, when given in 
their raw state ; while all admit, who have made | 
the experiment, that they are highly so when | 
cooked. Cooking undoubtedly adds to their nu- | 
tritive properties, as it does to the nutritive pro- | 
perties of Indian meal. 
Before we offer our views of the most economi- 
cal mode of cooking food for hogs, and of the 
apparatus to be employed, we beg leave to sub- 
mit the plan of a hog-pen or piggery, which, | 
with some modifications, is the model of one we 


examined at the Shaker village in Niskeuna, 





dotted lines represent the size of the building, 
when, instead of the apartment 6 5, it is wished 
to let the hogs run in an open yard. For sinall 
farmeries, a single range of pens and the gane- 
way may suffice. The loft serves asa store room 
for hog-food, &e. 


Fig%S 
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Fig. 3, 18 a section along C W, showing the 
studs that prevent the interference of the hogs 
while eating. 

The boiling or steaming room is in one end of 


the building, and communicates with the passacec 
and the loft. _— 
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| The peculiarities, or rather the advantages of 
this piggery, consist in the facility which is af. 
forded of cleaning the peas and the troughs, and 
of depositing tne food in the latter, Without be- 
ing incommoded by the hogs, and in preventing 
ihe hozs worrying each other. “J 
We shall now exhibit the model of a stesming 
apparaius, calculated for a large establishment, 
We have shown the plan to an intelligent inaster 
in one of our furnaces, who estimates the cost of 
boiler, pipes and cocks, at $350. 
Fig. 5, 














* A isa barrel or other vessel for containing 
water and supplying it to the boiler C. Disa 
safety valve. At the upper part of the boiler at 
C are placed two tubes, with stop cocks, One 
of these tudes terminates near the bottom of the 
boiler, Upon the stop-cock being turned, water 
should always issue from this tube. When, 


| therefore, steam issues from it, and not water, 


this indicates that the water is too much boiled 


/away, and consequently that there is a deficiency 





of water in the boiler. ‘The other tube termi- 
nates within the boiler, near the top. Upon the 
stop-cock being turned, therefore, steam ought 
always toissue forth. But should water in place 
of steam come out, then it wail appear that the 
boiler is too full of water. In this manner the 
attendant, by turning either stop-cock, ascertains 


| whether there is a deliciency or cxcess of water 


in the boiler. The quantity of water could in- 
deed be regulated by nicer means; but that de- 
scribed will be found suflicient in practice, F is 
the*furnace, and E is a pipe with a stop-cock 
communicating with the boiler. Whenitis wish- 
ed to obtain hot water, it is obtained by this pipe 
A pipe G communicates with the barrels H, |, 
K, and conveys the steam to them ; and in these 
is placed the food to be steamed. By means of 
the stop-cocks J, I, 1, the communication can be 
cut off with any of the barrels, so that the steam 
may be admitted to one barrel or two barrels, or 
three as may be wished. The barrels in the 
figure are three, but the number may be extend- 
ed. Each barrel has a moveable lid, which is 


| kept down by screws, and a sliding board below, 


by which the food, when ready, is withdrawn. 
‘The barrels are raised on a frame, so that a wheel- 


_ barrow or vat may be placed below, and the food 


at once emptied into it. 

“By means of an apparatus of this kind, roots 
and other parts of plants may be steamed in 4 
convenient and economica) manner.” ‘ 

The relative advantages of steaming and boil 
ing, will very much depend, we suspect, on the 
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a ? 
cxtent of the establishment. We have tried both, | 
though our steamer was imperfect; and have | 
come to the conclusion, that when the number of |) 
hogs to be suppled doce not exceed 15 or 20, boil- | 
inz is preferable,—as with a good boticr, of the 
capacity of 39 gallons, from 12 to 16 barrels of 
food may be easily cooked ina day. But much 
depends on the judicious setting of the boiler, so 
that it may receive the whole advantage of the 
fice, For this purpose the brick work should be 
made to conform to the shape of the kettle, leav- 
ing a space of three or four inches between them, | 
antilit reaches nearly the topor the kettle, when 
atier of brick set edgeways ts projected for the | 
flinge of the boiler to rest upon; and the botiom | 
of the fire flue should be above the bottom of the 
kettle, or about parallel with the commencement 
of the slope which rounds its bottom. By this 
means, the fame is thrown upon the sides and 
bottom, andin a manner that the whole boiler is | 
collapsed with iton its passage to the smoke flue . | 
aud the brick work beiug heated constantly, re- | 
fracts back its heat upon the boiler. A tight cover | 
should be laid over the cooking food, to prevent 
the free escape of the steam, by partially con- | 
fining which, the couking process is greatly fa- || 
cilitated, 4 ; 
There should be appended to the hog-house an | 
open yard, fur straw, litter, weeds, &c. which the 
hogs, during summer, will work into manure, and 
into which the dung is thrown from the pen, 
Hogs are subject to various diseases, particu || 
larly if shut up in a close pen, during the time of 
futtening, which are often suddenly fatal. Pre- |) 
vention is here easier than cure; and many farm- | 
ers prefer giving their hogs yard room, where 
they can root in the earth, which is deemed a pre- | 
ventive. Others give them oceasionaliv rotten | 
wood, charcoal, sulphur, antimony or madder, all |} 
which are considered as aperients, cleansers or | 
alteratives, and consequently as conducing to | 
health, Salt is all important, and should be ha- | 
bitually blended with their cooked food. 


H 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Management of Milch Cows. | 
We were much astonished a few evenings since | 

while conversing with a very intelligent gentle- 
man, Who owns a farm in this county, to hear 
hin say, that during the last winter his milch | 
cows which were kept warm in the stable did not 
look us well as his dry cows and other cattle 
Which were exposed in the barn yard under sheds, 
that merely protected them from the rain and 
r ’ ' . = m4 4 
snow. We were not surprised at the result of 
the two modes of keeping, for that was but the 
natural effect of the different relations of the ani- 
mals ; our surprise sprung from another quarter 
—trom the declaration that our friend made, that 
the coming winter he would keep his mikch cows 
inthe barn yard with his other cattle. The cow 
— we are aware, are warm blooded, hardy ane- 
= s, and can bear great intensity of cold, so 
ong as they are fed well with good ‘strong nutri- 


tious food, and will take on fat tolerably kindly, | 

;: | forthe quantity, but also for the superior quality || 
There is undoubtedly more cheese | 
made in this county than any other county in the || 
Over two millions of pounds have al- || 


even when exposed to winter winds and frosts ; 
but it is impossible to keep milch cows to the 
pail,so as to yield even a tolerable supply of milk, 
uniess they are kept warm, and fed generously 
with wholesome, nourishing fuod ; for it is utter- 
ly impossible that those delicate vessels, or thora- 
cic ducts, which secrete the milk, can perform 
their office efficiently, while the poor animal is 
shivering with cold, exposed to the searching | 
winds of a December day. The secretion of fat 
May probably go on unobstructed, or but partial- 
y so, under such exposure. The cause of our 
astonishment arose especially from this circum- 
stance—that the good sense of our friend should 
not have enabled him to account for the superior 
gn of the dry cattle over those that were 
eying milk. He should have recollected that 
vhile the feed consumed by the former was sole- | 
Y required for the accumulation of fat, the poor 
milch cows had to supply the additional demand 
for chyle for milk, and that what would keep the | 
one fat, would not be more than sufficient to pre- 

Serve decent appearance in the other. Thisis 


food. 


) two-fifths and he three-fifths of the product, which 
| has been 400 pounds of cheese from a cow, be- 


| ranges from 25 to $40 per acre. 
| Say the 112 acres of Mr, Burrill,at §40,is..$4,480 


| Deduct interest at 7 per cent. on 
Ry ) 


_ing mulberry trees, instead of four or five hun- 


| of its cheese. 





the rationale of the phenomenon, if we may so 


term it. It was not because exposure to cold 
winds and pinching frosts suited the constitution- 
al habitudes of Ins cattle better than a warm and 
comfortable birth in his stable, but that whatthey 
ate was solely required for purposes of obesity, 
whereas the food consumed by the milch cows 
had to answer the two-fold demand of fat and | 
milk. Itis well known to every one in the least | 
acquainted with animal economy, as indicated in | 
the cow species, that a deep milker and a very 
fat cow, is but too seldom found in the same ani- | 
mal at the same time, while on the contrary,deep | 
milkers are uniformly more prominent in points 
than flesh. We bhold it to be an indisputable pro- 
position, that no cow will give a copious supply 
of milk throueh the winter, unless she is weil 
and coinfortably kept, and fed with succulent 








From the Sitk Culturist. 

Produce of a Dairy Farm. | 
Ma. Eprron—Agreeably to promise, | send || 
| 

| 


you a statement of the dairying business in this 
county. 

One hundred acres of good cleared Jand, will 
summer and winter thirty cows, which, to show 


deduct from that the interest on cost of cows,say || 
$69, it will leave $300, or $3 per acre. Mr. Hen- | 
ry Burtill, of Salisbury, who makes and deals | 
more largely in cheese, perhaps, than any other 


in all over 1000 acres. He has one farm of 142 | 
. . ° ) 
acres, on which he keeps 30 cows ; his tenanthas | 


sides pork, &c.— 
Making 12,000 lbs. at 7} cts.,.......-+$900 
Pork and butter, say.....-ee-eeeee2--100 
$1000 
Three-fifihs of which is $600; after deducting 
interest on cost of cows, will leave about $5 per | 


cooking them, and thus converting the acid into 


a steel, identical with, in its qualitics, if not itself, 


“Sea 
sugar. Nor isthe correction of this tendency to 

act upon the stomach and other viscera, the only 
| good to be gained by cooking this vegetable; fur 


' ture of wheat: 


\| profit. 


| man in the United States, has several dairy farms, |; 


is nutritious properties ure also so ercaily en- 
hanced, that we think it would not be claiming 
too much to say, that it would be thus directly 
improved fully to the amount of 25 per cent., be- 
sides rendering the food perfectly innoxious, If 
the cooking plan should be rejected, and the far- 
mer should choove to feed the pumpkin in the 
same good old way as did his great, great, great- 
grand father, let him keep some charcoal in his 
hog-trough, and occasionally sprinkle his pump- 
kins with hickory ashes. Either of these sim- 
ples would serve to neutralize the bad effects of 
the food, and to make the hogs take on fat kind-~ 


_ly.— Far. & Gar. 





Culture of Wheat. 


We are much gratified to see farmers in the 
Eastern States, turning their attention to the cul- 
It is not only an article indis- 
pensable to good hving, but, in soils adapted to 


| win c its growth, one of the most profitable crops. The 
; the nett profit, will let for $12 per cow, or $360; || 


labor necessary to the growth of a wheat crop,is 
trifling when compared with many of those which 
yield a much larger gross return, and cense- 
quently may afford as great a per centage of nett 
For many years the culture of wheat 
was almost entirely abandoned in Connecticut, 


on account of the supposed inability of the soil to 


' acre nett: but 300 pounds is about the average 1 
| yield from a cow, which, after deducting interest |) 


on cost of cows, will leave about $4 per acre of || 


cleared land. ‘The price of good dairy land 


Cost of 30 cows, at $25,.....eeeeeeeee eee 90 





$5,230 
His amount received,........+.§600 00 





Leaving. ...-cscccsccceeGead 90 
or about $2 per acre. 
Lthink if you can satisfy the farmers that they 


| 
can realize a nett profit of $10 per acre by grow: || 


dred dollaas, which is some of the largest calcu- 
lations I have seen, that they will be likely to 
engage init. 

Herkimer county is justly celebrated, not only || 





Union. 


} 


ready been sent fiom this port this season, which |) 


is not probably over one half made in the county 
this year. am, sir, your ob’t 


S. W. Brown. | 


Little Falls, N. Y. Oct. 13, 1835. 





Pumpkins as Food for Hogs. 


We have recently heard several farmers say 
that their hogs did not thrive while fed on pump- 
kins; that they scoured them so much as to coun- 
teract all the good effects from whatever nourish- 
ment there might have beenin them. Itis very 
ptobable that hogs fed altogether on uncooked 
pumpkins might be thus operated upon, as from 
the superabundance of vegetable acid, present in 
this vegetable, when fresh pulled, it is mere than 
likely that any animals exclusively fed upon them 
raw, would be injuriously affected by them from 
the cause we have before assigned. This bad ef- 
fect, however, might very easily be remedied by 








| the flv are equally as numerous. 


produce it, and its almost certain destruction by 
insects; but farmers are beginning to find out 
that many parts of the state are as congenial to 
the growth of wheat as any part of world, and 
that its chance of escape from the destruction of 
This discovery 
has induced many farmers to experiment on 
wheat crops, and the result has more than real- 
ized their expectations. An experiment of this 
kind has been made in this vicinity, the result of 
which we publish, and which we think ought to 
encourage farmers to test the ability of their 
farms to prodace wheat. Mr. Elihu Olmsted, of 
Kast Hartford, nearly opposite this city, bas har- 


vested the past season, thirty-seven bushels of 


| wheat from less than an acre of land. 


The grain 


is of an excellent quality and sold reo | at 
-$1 50 a bushel—makiag a gross income from 


| the land of $57 50. 
equal to forty bushels to the acre. 


It is supposed the crop was 
Can our 
friends in * Old Genesee,” tell a larger story ? 
We are not aware of there being any thing pe- 
culiar in the land of Mr. Olmsted, and have no 
doubt there are thousands and tens of thousands 


‘of acres of jand in Connecticut as well adapted 


| to wheat, and which will produce as large a crop, 


We hope at any rate before farmers decide to 


| “pull up stakes” and “ go west,” they will try 


and see what they can do with a wheat crop.— 


| Silk Culturist. 





Cultivation of the Bayberry. 

The bayberry is a specics of the myrtle. It is 
a shrub, ordivarily from four to five fecet high ; 
but sometimes attaining the height of eight feet. 
The soil on the banks of rivers and low wet 
land is most favorable to its growth, and hence 
the name of its genus myrica from the Greek 
musco, to flow. ‘The production of the bayberry 
is a round, hard, ash colored berry, about the size 
of a grain of pepper or pimento, and covered 
with a coat of wax, or, a8 it is generally called, 


_bayberry tallow. ‘The berries are gathered in 
autumn, and boiled in water; by which process 


the wax is melted from the berry, and rising to 
the surface, is easily taken off with a skimmer. 
It is refined and purified by successive meltings. 
Bayberry wax, or tallow, 1s of a beautiful green 
color, admits of a high polish, and burns as well 
as bees-wax. It isso highly esteemed in Prussia, 
that tapers made from it are used in the sick 
chambers of the royal fumily for the double pur- 
pose of lighting and perfuming the room—as in 
burning it throws out a pleasant aromatic odor. 
It is used in this country by mixing a small quan~ 
tity of it with animal tallow, and dipped or mold 
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ed into candles to be burned during the heat of 
summer. Some seasons the product of the bay- 
berry is very abundant in its uncultivated state ; 
and we have no doubt it might be made a profit- 
able crop by cultivation. The bayberry will 
grow luxuriantly on land which is worth little or 


nothing for the common agricultural operations, 


and is not liable to be destroyed by the cropping | 
of cattle. The experimentis worth the attention 


of farmers who have lands adapted to its growth. 
—Ib. 


SE _ 


Tuscan Hats. 


The beauty, durability, and above all, the fash- 1 


ion of ladiea’ tuscan hats, have introduced them 
into this country, and, it is probable, they will 
continue to be an important branch of the silk 
manufacture. 


soil on which it grows. It is cultivated on 


the unmanured calcareous soil in ‘Tuscany, | 


sowed thick, and harvested before it is quite 


ripe. The manufacture of Tuscan straw has be- | 
come the source of the prosperity of the valley of | 


Arno. It is the production of entire female la- 
bor, and no part of the male population engages 


init. Each female furnishes her portion by her | 
labor. The father of a family has a right to re- | 
quire of his daughters a certain amount of do- | 


mestic labor on his farm ; but itis performed by 
substitutes from the mountains. Every girl pur- 
vhases fora trifle her straw, which, after it is 
braided, is sold to the Florence merchants, She 
earns from 30 to 40 sous [a sous is about 9 mills] 
a day in braiding straw, from which she has to 
pay an Appenine woman for performing her labor 
on the farm 8 or 10, thus saving by commutation 
a considerable sum, besides the delicacy and flex- 
ibility of her fingers, which is indispensable to the 
perfection of a nice article. The manufacturers 
of Tuscan straw are the shepherdesses of Arca- 
dia, whose beauty and graces are so highly spo- 
ken of by travelers, and who are the picture of 
health, industry and cheerfulness. 


At the Silk Factory in this city, this article is 
manufactured in large quantities. About 100 
young ladies are constantly engaged upon it, oc- 
cupying as many looms. 
time for a young lady to acquire the art of weav- 
ing skilfully and dexterously, but when it is ac- 
quired she will weave 20 yards a day, for which 


she is paid from 3 to 7 cents a yard, and receiv- || 


ing for her week’s work from $3 to $5. The 
young ladies in the factory are in fine health, and 
manifestly enjoying a buoyancy and elasticity of 
spirits to which Tess industrious females are 
strangers. The factory turns out weekly about 
6000 yards of this article, which is sold as fast as 
manufactured at an average price of 20 cents a 
yard.—Ib. 


Extraordinary Increase. 


Nurserymen, unacquainted with the cultivation 
of the Chinese muberry, ate probably not aware 
of the extent to which they may be multiplied in 
a single season. In order tv show the number 
that may be produced from a single tree, we will 
state the result of an experiment by Mr. Bestor, 
of Suffield, the present year. He laid down the 
branches of two trees, and thereby produced tivo 
hundred and two in addition to the original stocks, 
From the product of one tree he has already sold 
forty-eight, at twenty-five cents each, receiving 
therefor the very handsome profit of $12, an 


having one hundred and - ini 
handel Jifty-four remaining on 





New Species of Wheat. 


_ Anew species of wheat has been discovered 
in France, which promises to be an invaluable 
acquisition te the agricultural interest. It is said 
to ripen in 70 days from the sowing, and to give 
three crops in the year, as it grows equally well 
in all seasons. e hope some of our seedsmen 


will avail themselves of | i , 
oe of it by an early importa 





These hats are made of a fabric , 
the warp of which is silk, and the woof Tuscan | 
straw. This straw is the product of a variety of | 
beardless wheat bleached by the sterility of the | 


[t requires some little | 


| From the Farmer’s Register. 
| On Raising and Fattening Hogs. 


| To the Editor of the Farmer's Register—I pro- 
mised to give you a detail of my mode of raising 


and fattening the hog, as communicated to me by || 


! 

an old Virginian, and a little improved, I believe, 
| by my own experience and practice. My rota- 
tion of crops, and the circumstances that grow 
out of it, permit me to live up to an article in my 
| agricultural creed, to wit: that five hogs inside of 
| a good fence, are worth more to me, ultimately, 


| than ten oulside—or, in plain Ehglish, “ raised in |} 
But I will here remark, that fora 


| the woods.” 
hundred “ good reasons me thereunto moving,” I 
always include in every field, if possible, water 
and woodland, especially if marshy, or the heads 
of branches. With the raising and fattening of 


tion of manure. For my stock hogs, I havea 
standing pen adjoining my dungsted, for the pur- 
pose of occasionally mixing their manure with 
that of the cattle, horses, mules, &c. This pen 
is littered with leaves, or pine straw, regularly— 
and as regularly emptied. Through one end,a 
long shed, sufficient for the standing stock, shel- 
ters them when they choose to avail themselves 
of it. That part not covered is densely shaded 
with trees that were topped forthe purpose. The 
_ whole is what every person of common means and 
i may have. For my breeding sows, I 
_ take care to have a good rye pasture, after they 
| produce pigs—or a rich crab grass one—and for 
all a plum orchard, peach escend~ond for win- 
| ter range, a field of the black and red tory pea,for 

about two koursinthe day. This, with mpe cu- 
cumbers, melon rinds, simblins, pumpkins, cab- 
| bage leaves, and turneps of different kinds, &c., 
| secures them plenty. For the purpose of secur- 
| ing the progress of the manure heap, all that can 
| conveniently, and with economy of time, be 
|| thrown to them is so given. A part of every day 
| they are permitted, unless in very wet or severe 
weather, to run into the field and adjoining wood- 
land, and which latter, 1 conccive, contains what 
|| nature may require in that animal, for the pre- 
| servation of its health—aiding in the formation of 
|| manure, as weil as health of the animal. Rot- 
| ten wood is occasionally thrown into the pen, with 
| the remains of coal-kilns, or tar-kilns, &c. The 
'| time they are out of the pen, does not embrace 





| more than one-third of the day. Every second 
| day in the evening, or rather near night, I give to 
| every four head one ear of corn, shelled into wa- 
|| ter in the morning, and every fourth day, just be- 
fore giving, drained off and rolled in fine salt, suf- 
| fering as much to adhere to it as will ad- 
| here. Every Monday, I add a sprinkling of pow- 
,, dered copperas, and every second Monday,a lit- 
| tle brimstone. ‘The corn | givein narrow troughs, 
| laying it down in handfuls, or mixing it carefully 
| in the trough, in the bottom of which,every Mon- 
| day, is placed some dry hickory, or black-jack 
‘ashes. Atone year old cach hog averages one 
| bushel of corn, At two years my hogs average 
| 200 Ibs. of pork each. Whenever time and cir- 
| cumstances will possibly admit, I cut rye and 
{ oats, and gather the peaches and apples and 
| throw into their pen—detaining the hogs in it as 
| long as possible. During those days, they get 
|| about one hour out to go to water. 

Inthe fattening I pursue the same rule precise- 
ly, varying only in the time they are allowed to 
roam abroad, not exceeding one hour in the mid- 
dle of the day. All the vegetable diet they get, 
'| such as pumpkins, ruta baga, sweet potatoes, &c, 
| is steamed, and mashed up with corn meal. Fer- 


d | mented drink that has just reached the acetous 


fermentation, is given three times per day, in a 
clean trough. For lazy hogs, the salting, by dou- 
bling the quantity, is a perfect cure. The excite- 
ment it produces in the stomach for green food 
and water, drives them to the woods, and the ap- 
oun it keeps up, a them going. My hegs 
ave uniform health. I have not lust one by any 
other disease than the knife for years. They fat- 
ten kindly, and my meat has been pronounced by 
| Virginians to be fine. I believe that the real fat- 


a 








tening disposition of the animal is only kept up 
by the best state of animal health. There isa 
fattening disposition. The production of disease 


hogs, I combine, as far as possible, the fabrica- | 


_and ‘obesity, is the result generally of corpine 
_ with improper food, or rather food not altoseh t 
_ calculated to produce sound animal flesh. “a 
| Pursuing the foregoing, I will insure freedom 

from worms, in exery part, and in every stage of 
| the life of the hog, and alsoa fine quantity of Btls 
| perior manure, with sound animal flesh for diet, 
} 


A 
‘labama, July 29th, 1835. GRICOLA, 





From the Maine Farmer, 
Making Manure. 
|. Mr. Houmes—A year ago last June I carted 
into my barn-yard about fifty loads of muck or 
_mud turf and luam. I dug it over a number of 
|, times during the season with a hoe fork, yardine 
i my cattle during the night time, and when I cart. 
ed it out the succeeding autumn it was “all of a 
|| color,” black as animal manure itself, and [ have 
| not the least doubt that the materials I made use 
| of to increase my manure were equally as good 
after lying in the barn-yard a few months, as 
dung from the stable. I did not keep an exact 
account of the expense of carting the same, but 
I should think that one man with a voke of oxen 
and cart would easily haul ten loads per day. At 
most it did not cost me more than one week’s |a- 
bor of one man and a yoke of oxen to haul fifty 
loads, which quite doubled the quantity of my 
manure, and by keeping the animal manure ¢o- 
| vered as much as possible with loam, &c. prevent- 
ed much of its virtue from escaping into the at- 
| 





SS ————— 





mosphere. After clearing ont my manure the 
last autumn, I carted into my barn-yard forty 
loads of loam (common dirt) from banks and 
| other places where there were but few stones, 
| and spread it evenly over the yard with this ex- 
ception, my yard slopes a little wrong, which, 
| when great rains happen, lets off much liquid 
; manure, the most part of which is lost, (and 
| have not yet had “time” to fix my yard, which 
| should slope from every part towards the center,) 
sol formed a little dam across the lower side to 
prevent the virtues of the manure from escaping. 
The first of June last I also carted into my barn- 
inp 20 or 25 loads of loam, and spread it even- 
| ly over its surface—(this should be done inmme- 
| diately after the ground is thawed in spring, ae 
the sun, wind and rains are busy agents em- 
| ployed in sucking the virtues of barn-yard ma- 
' nure,)—and the present autumn, be it known, 
| the loam has all become of a dark color, inso- 
, much that it would be taken for stable dung. 
Every farmer has not an inexhaustible supply ef 
muck, but every one can getcommon dirt, which 
I think is as good as any substance whatever to 
place on the bottom of a barn-bard. Some will 
say their ground is full of stones—then pick 
them out and haul them to some waste place out 
of the way if you will. I have carted upland 
|luam, containing many stones, into my barn- 
| yard, and with a common breaking up hoe dug 
/over each load and carefully picked them ovt. 
An active man will hoe over a load of loam and 
_ pick out the stones in a very few minutes. Let 
} no man living say he has not materials for im 
creasing his manure. Every farmer can get dirt 
| to bank up his cellar—so every farmer can get 
| dirt if he will and make excellent manure of it. 
| Never did Providence lavish on mortals a richer 
gift than is contained in our swamps—in pon 
holes on the margin of brooks—in sunken places. 
&e. Why will not enterprise put forth her han 
and improve these golden priviliges 7 When 
science shall have more fully illuminated the far- 
mers of Maine, these inestimable treasures will 
be eagerly sought. When enterprize and ener- 
shall take the place of that monster, prejudice 
—then indeed will our farmers make an abun 
dance of manure. ‘The attention paid to ma- 
nure in any country indicates with certainty the 
state of its agriculture,” said a great agricultur 
ist. What then shall we say of the agriculture 
of the state of Maine, if the attention paid to 
manure is the criterion of good or bad busband- 
ry? Indeed, I think agriculture is very much 
improving in our state, and many worthy citizens 
may be found among us who well deserve the 
name “ good farmers,” but as often as we fin 
one farmer who makes exertions to increase bis 
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manure by artificial means, how many may be | 
found who pay no attention at all to the making | 
of manure, if the facts could be known, Any | 
one feeling a good degree of “ State pride” would 

be unwilling to have the story told in Gath or | 
published in the streets of Askelon. I have not | 
time nor capacity, Mr. Editor, to do any thing | 
like justice to the important subject of manure, | 





hut 1 thought that to throw out a tew hints at this | 
time might do no harm, and it might possibly be 
the means of doing a little good—and if by wri- 
ting these few hints a single farmer should be 
prevailed on to haul afew loads of loam, muck or 
turf into his barn-yard, that would not have done 
it supposing these hints had not been written, it 
will be a sufficient remuneration for my trouble 
andtime. As soon as Ican get time, if circum- 
stances are favorable, | will tell another story 
about Ruta Baga, and perhaps Potatoes. 
Rumford, October, 1835. J. E. R. 


—_——_———_.—-- 





Seckel Pears. 

At the late Horticultural Exhibition, among the 
Seckel pears, we noticed a parcel plucked from the 
original tree, on the farm below the city, beleng- 
ing formerly to Mr. Seckel, but now to the estate 
of Mr. Girard, from which the whole stock of 


pear trees of that species in the United States, |, 


bas descended. ‘This tree was known as far back 


as the time that Congress first sat in Philadel- | 





phia, which was in 1789, as we were informed 


many years ago by a gentleman who was at that | 


= a member of that body, and was well 


| 

| 
nown to Gen. Washington during his presiden- | 
cy, as Mr. Seckel used to send him a regular ! 
- ‘ 
i 
| 


supply of this fruit. —Phil. Gazette. 


The Frosts of Autumn have tinged the whole ve- 
getable world with a forlorn and melancholy hue. | 
Like the expressions of sadness upon the coun- 


tenance of those we love, the sombre aspect of || 


Autumnal decay ever deepens the tone of feeling 
in the human heart. There is much beautiful si- 
militude between the withering of foliage and 
flowers, and the duration of earthly friendships. | 


The kindling up of the tender sympathies of the | 
heart—like the radiance of the sun in warming | 


. . . } Al > 
into being vegetable life—comes from deep and {| Wm. Fanning. 
! 


intimate communion with each other. They | 
may reach maturity without any chilling estrange- 
ments, which sometimes spread a cloud over life 
and freeze up the warmer currents ot the soul, as 
early frosts blight the delicate bloom of flowers | 
in Autumn. The changes of life and the vari- 
ous hues they receive from external things, are | 
not less numerous than the colors which beautify 
Vegetation in its decay. And yet there are some 
moments in existence more deeply embued with 
happiness, than the flowers of spring-time are 
beautiful when decked out in their most gorgeous | 
drapery. There are other periods of time when | 
the melancholy hues of Autumn bear no sem- | 
blance to the withering sadness which gathers | 
its clouds around the human heart! Such is the | 
! 
} 


Season when the grave has closed over some af- | 
fectionate, fond being we deeply loved, and who 
loved us as we never expect to be loved again, 
and whose lincaments are to be found nowhere 
on earth but garnered up in faithful memories !— 
Northampton Courier. 


PROCLAMATION, 





a 


By WILLIAM L. MARCY, Governor of | 


the State of New York. 
The people of this state, throughout the 


} 


Whole period of their existence as a politi- | 


cal community, have been in an especial 
manner the objects of Divine favor. The 
same Almighty arm which protected and 
Sustained our forefathers, has also been our 
shield of defence ; the same bountiful hand, 


which administered temporal and spiritual | 


blessings to them, has been more abundant 
in good gifts tous. In the dispensations of 

ivine Providence towards us during the 
past year,we have been mercifully exempt- 
ed from allthose calamities by whichtgations 


| plenty ; our civil and religious rights have 


_ of social happiness, and industry in all its 


i W. Pacey. 


, O. H. Waite. 


* Allen Mason. 


| Samuel Griggs. 


' John Lent. 


| J. N. Barber. 


RES 





are frequently visited; peace and content- 


ment have prevailed among us; we have 
been favored with a season of health and 


been enjoyed without molestation ; moral, 
intellectual and physical improvement has 
rapidly advanced; the spirit of enterprize 





has been active in multiplying the means 


various branches has received appropriate 
rewards. All things essential to our pros- 
perity have been graciously offered for our 
acceptance. Surrounded as we are by nu- 


| merous and signal manifestations of Divine 


goodness toward us as individuals and in 
our socialand political relations,it behooves 
us to render to our Munificent Benefactor 


_ the tribute of our love and gratitude. 


I do therefore, in conformity to establish- 


| ed usage, appoint Thursday the 10th of 


December next, as aday of Public Thanks- 
giving; and recommend that it be observ- 


ed, as such, throughout this state, with due 
solemnities. 


| Given under my hand, and the privy 


seal of the state, at Albany, this 
thirty-first day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and 


thirty-five. 
Wa, L. MARCY. 


[u. s.] 





List of Payments 
For the Farmer from Oci. 1, to Nov. 6, 1835. 


For vols. 5 and 6, From July 1, 1835, to Ju- 
A. G. Bates. ly 1, 1836. 
Landas Lyman, 
Win. W. Baldridge, 
Cotter & Churchill. 
Svivanus Parker, 
Henry Beemer, 
E. Hall. 
Elbridge Little. 
Robert Kelsey. 
Hiram Seymour. 


For vol. 6. 
Jesse Vaughn. 
Lewis F. Noe. 
Allen W. Hinchman. 


For vols. 4 and 5. 
J. L. Tucker. 


J.C. Johnston. George Kirkley. 
T. L. Monteith, From Oct. 1, 1835, to Oct. 
Baily Durfee. 1, 1836. 


T. T. Roberts. 
L, N. Dewey. 
George Hart. 
David Neely. 
John Mudge. 
Last half of vol. 5. 
G.S. Clafler. 
Jacob Spafford. 
Harskaline Collins. 
For vols. 3, 4 & 5. 
Thomas Colman. 
Stephen Mosher. 
Paul L. Langdon. 

To July 3, 1836. 
Robert McDowall. 
G. W. Thompson. 
From Oct. 1, to April 1, 

1836. 
John G. Crandall, 
Oliver Davis. 


John J. Hopper. 
Lewis Brown. 
For vol. 5. 


Lyman Taylor. 
Horace Bingham, 
Paris Barber. 
Joshua North. 
Cyrus Wilmarth. 


Jesse Hawley. 
Wm. Carman. 


R. B. Smith. 
B. W. Cook. 


Geo. Geddes. 
Giles Sisson. 
Lincoln Fay. 
Erastus Street. 
George Smith. 


Elisha Kimball, to July 1, 1835. 

J. 1. Spencer, to Jan. 1, 1837. 

J. Cannings Fuller, first half vol. 6. 
B. Willetts, to Jan. 1, 1836. 


ba ' . - a saan 
A Valuable Farm for Sale. 


QO* the Ridge Road, south side, three | 
miles west of Sandy Creek, and | 
4 within two miles of the Erie canal, inthe | 
me town of Murray, Orleans county, con- 

Seete taining 248 acres, upwards of 130highly | 
| cultivated—buildings largeand convenient. Thisis | 
desirable property, being situated on the best road in 
this state, —the soil varied, and every variety of the 
very richest quality. The situation, too, is delight: | 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. Inquire on the 
| premises of W, B. ILES. 
july ll+frtf * 
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The Complete Farmer & Rural 
ECONOMIST, 
B* Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store. 

This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, and 
is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pub- 
lished in this country. Booksellers and others sup 
plied by the dozen at the trade price. 


THE IMPORTED BULL, 
ROVER, 
Of the Improved Durham Short Horns. 
(Cows at Five Dotvians EAcu.) 
OVER isa beautiful roan color, calved in 1833, 
Got by Rockingham, Dam (Cherry) by Won- 
derful—Gr. Dam by Alfred—Gr, Gr. Dam by ason 
of Mr. Chilton’s Red Bull. 

Wonderful was by Young Lawn Sleeves; Dam 
by Phenomenon. Wonderful’s Dam was by Clax- 
ton—Gr. Dam by own brother to Old Wynyard, out 
of Princess by Favorite. 

Young Lawn Sleeves was by Old Lawn Sleeves, 
the property of Geo. Barker, Ksq. 

Claxton was by Wynyard, the property of Sir 
Henry Vane Tempest. 

Rockingham was by Fairfax, Dam (Maria) by 
Young Albion—Gr. Dam (Lady Sarah) by Pilot— 
Gr. Gr. Dam by Agamemnon. 

THOMAS WEDDLE, 
The old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, 
Jive miles west of Canandaigua, 
October 6th, 1835. 
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Superior Gardcn and Agricultu- 
RAL SEEDS, 

HE subscriber has now on hand a 

full supply of Garden and Field 
Seeds, growth of 1835, among which 
are all the finest Cabbages, Cauliflow- 
ers, Brocoli, Radishes, Peas, &c., that 
are cultivated in England, France and Holland, tox 
gether with every sort that can be raised to advane 
tage in our own country, and which are grown ex- 








poy for my use from stock furnished and raised 
y the most experienced gardeners in this country : 
in short, every article emanating from my store, war- 
ranted genuine and fresh. 

Also, Skinless Oats; Potatoe Oats, 44 |b. weight 
to the bushel; Perenttial Rye Grass; White Clos 
ver; Lucerne or French Clover ; Orchard Grass ; 
Herd’s Grass; White Mulberry, and Yellow Lo- 
cust Seeds; Spring Tares or Vetches; genuine 
Mangel Wurtzel, and Ruta Bagaand Field Turnep 
Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

Wholesale dealers supplied on accommodating 
terms. Price lists, by the pound and bushel, fur- 
nished on application, as also catalogues of my 
whole collection, gratis. 

F lower Roots; Bulb Glasses ; Greenhouse Plants; 
the best Books on Garcening, &c. at various prices; 
Bird Seeds of every sort; Pearl Barley; Oatmeal ; 
Embden Grots for Gruel; Split Peas; White and 
Brown Mustard Seed; Garden Flower Pots and 
Garden Tools; Russian Bass Mats. 

The Flower Seed department embraces the clioi- 
cest variety to be found in this country, in which are 
included choice double Dahlia Seed, Carnation and 
choice Pinks, German and China Asters, splendid 
Double Balsoms, with an addition of several new 
varieties, accompanied with a printed direction for 
culture and management. 

Orders will be ;unctually attended to and carefully 
packed and forwarded as directed, but as the collec- 
tion of distant debts are often troublesome, and some- 
times impracticable, it is desired that satisfactory re- 
ferences be made to persons in Albany, when the 





order is not accompanied with the money. 








aug2a | 


W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
sept26 347 N. Market st., opposite Post Office. 





OTICE—Redemption ef Lands sold for Taxes 
N —State of New York, Comptroller’s Office— 


|| Notice is hereby given, pursuamt to section 76, title 


3 of chapter 13 of the first part revised statutes, that 
unless the lands sold for taxes,at the general tax sale 
held at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the 
months of March and April 1834, shall be redeem- 
ed by the payment into the treasury cf the state, on 
or before the 2lst April next, after tke date hereof, of 
the amount for which each parcel of the said lands 
was sold, and the interest thereon at the rate of ten 
per ceatum per annum from the date of the sale, to 
the date of the payment, the lands so sold and re- 
maining unredeemed, will be conveyed to the purs 


|} chasers thereof. Dated October 2, 1835. 


oct 6-6w A. C. FLAGG, Comptroller, 
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On Comets. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

‘« More recently, two comets have been espe- 
cially identified as having performed several rev- 
olutions about the sun; and as having been not 
only observed and recorded in preceding revolu- 
tions without knowledge of this remarkable pe- 
culiarity, but have had already several times their 


- ee ————— 


returns predicted, and have scrupulously kept to | 


their appointments. The first of these is the com- 


et of Encke, so called from Professor Encke of | 
Berlin who first ascertained its periodical return, | 
2 rat prtoeptios Page her feo eh to the plone of | direction of the tail which we only see foreshort- | 
cline g 22 


the ecliptic, and in the short period of 1207 days, 
or 34 years. ‘This remarkable discovery was 
made on the occasion of its fourth recorded ap- 
pearancein 1819. Fromthe ellipse then calcula- 
ted by Encke, its return in 1822 was predicted 
by him, and observed at Paramatta, in New 
South Wales, by Mr. Riimker, being invisible in 


Europe: since which, it has been re-predicted | 


and re-observed in all the principal observatorics, 


both in the northern and southern hemispheres, | 


in 1825, 1828, and 1832. 
in 1835. 

“ On comparing the intervals between the suc- 
cessive perihelion passages of this comet, after 
allowing in the most careful and exact manner 
for all the disturbances due to the actions of the 
planets, a very singular fact has come to light, viz. 
that the periods are continually diminishing, or 


Its next return will be 


in other words, the mean distance from the sun, | 


or the major axis of the ellipse, dwindling by 
slow but regular degrees. | 
effect which would be produced by a resistance 
experienced by the comet from a very rare ethe- 
rial medium pervading the regions in which it 
moves ; for such resistance by diminishing its ac- 


tual velocity, would diminiah also its centrifugal | jocounts for the rapid progressive diminution of 


force, and thus give the sun more power over it 
to draw it nearer. Accordingly (no other mode 
of accounting for the phenomenon in question ap- 
pearing) this is the solution proposed by Encke, 


fall ultimately into the sun, should it not first be 
dissipated altogether—a thing no way improba- 
ble, when the lightness of its materials is consid- 


ed, and which seems authorized by the observed | 
fact of its having been less and less conspicuous | 


at each re-appearance. 
“* The other comet of short period which has 
lately been discovered is that of Biela, eo called 


from M. Biela of Josephstadt who first arrived at | 


this interesting conclusion. It is identical with 
comets which appeared in 1789, 1795, &c. and 
describes its moderately eccentric ellipse about 
the sun in 6} years; and the last apparition hav- 
ing taken place’ according to the prediction in 
1832, the next will be in 1838. Itis a small in- 
significant comet without a tail, or any appear- 
ance of a solid nucleus whatever. Its orbit by a 
remarkable coincidence, very nearly interscets 
that of the earth; and had the latter, at the time 
of its passage in }832, been a month in advance 
ofits actual place, it would have passed through 
the comet,—a singular rencounter, perhaps not 
unattended with danger.* 


“Comets in passing among and near the plan- 


ets are materially drawn aside from their courses, 


and in sume cases have thir orbits entirely chan- | 


ged. This is remarkably the case with Jupiter, 
which seems by some strange fatality to be con- 
stantly in their way, and to serve as a perpetual 
stumbling !-lock to them. [n the case of the remark- 
able comet of 1770, which was found by Lexell to 
revolve in a moderate ellipse in the period of about 
5 years, and whose return was predicted by him 


accordingly, the prediction was disappointed by || 


the comet actually getting entangled among the 
satellites of Jupiter, and being completely thrown 


—_— —. 





* Our author should have explained the meaning 
ofthis expression. We think no danger could have 
arisen from collision as “the all but spiritual texture 
of the comet” would forbid such a supposition,neither 
could so“ insignificant” a concoarse of atoms, have 
anaes the — from its orbit, How the two atmos- 

1eres would have harmonized, appears to be : 
ty doubtful point. —£d.Gen. Fx simealia nas 


ar. 


| the sun itself. 


This is evidently the | 


: || respecting the change of dimensions of the comet | 
and generally received. It will therefore probably | of Backes tn ite progress to and retreat from the 


| out of its orbit by the attraction of that planet, 


and forced into a much larger ellipse. By this ex. 


-traordinary rencontre, the motions of the satellites | 


suffered not the least perceplible derancement—a 


| sufficient proof of the smallness of the comet’s 


| mass, 

“It remains to say a few words on the actual 
dimensions of comets. The calculation of the 
‘diameters of their heads, and the lengths and 


breadths of their tails, off-rs not the slightest dif- | 
ficulty when once the elements of their orbits | 


! 


are known, for by these we know their real dis. | 


tances from the earth at any time, and the true 


ened, New calculations instituted on these prin- 
ciples lead to the surprising fact that the comets 
are by far the most voluminous bodies in our sys- 
‘tem. The following are the dimensions of some 
ofthose which have been made the subject of such 
inquiry. 

“The tail of the great comet of 1680, immedi- 
ately after its perihelion passage, was found by 
Newton to have been no less than 20,000,000 of 
leagues in length, and to have occupied only two 
days in its emission from the comet’s body! a 
decisive proof this, of its being darted forth by 


some active force, the origin of which, to judge | 
from the direction of the tail, must be sought in | 


Its greatest length amounted to | 


41,000,000 leagues, a length much exceeding the | 


whole interval between the sun and the earth, 
The tail of the comet of 1769 extended 16,000,- 
| 000 leagues, and that of the great comet of 1811, 
| 36,000,600. The portion of the head of this last 
comprised within the transparent envelope which 
_ separated it from the tail was 180,000 leagues in 
diameter. It is hardly conceivable that matter 
once projected to such enormous distances should 

even be collected again by the feeble attraction 

of such a body asa comet—a consideration which 


| the tails of such as have been frequently observ- 
ed. 
“A singular circumstance has been remarked 


sun: viz. the real diameter of the visible nebulos- 
ity undergoes a rapid contraction as it approach- 
es, and an equally rapid dilatation as it recedes 
from the sun. M. Valz, who among others, had 
noticed this fact, has accounted for it by suppo- 
sing a rea! compression or condensation of vol- 
ume, owing to the pressure of an etherial medium 
| growing more dense in the sun’s neighborhood. 
Itis very possible however, that the change may 
consist In no real expansion or condensation of 
volume, (further than is due to the convergence 
or divergence of the different parabolas described 
by each of its molecules to or from a common 
_vertex,) but may rather indicate the alternate 
conversion of evaporable materials in the upper 
regions of a transparent atmosphere, into the 
states of visible cloud and invisible gas, by the 
mere effects of heat and cold. But itis time to 
quit a subject so mysterious, and open to such 
_ endless speculation.” 


| AGricutture, whether considered in reference 
|| to health, pleasure, moral influence, security, las 
| dependence or respectability, will not suffer in 
| comparison with any other employment in which 
| mankiad are engaged; and indeed, in most of 
| these respects, it claims a decided pre-eminence 
| over every other pursuit. Nothing ts so well fit- 
| ted to strengthen and invigorate the frame and 
| constitution as exercise in the open air, or better 
calculated to avoid the inception or prevent and 
restrain the ravages of disease, than the hardiness 
_induced by agricultural labors. The farmer is 
assailed by fewer temptations to vicious indul- 
|| gence than the laborer in other occupations, and 
| the nature and variety of his engagements, while 
| they are productive of mental quietude and en- 
| joyment, directly tend to teach him to “look 
| through nature up to nature’s God.” Furnish. 


'| ing sustenance and the materials on which their 
|| industry is exerted to the manufacturing and 
| commercial classes, he seems to originate every | 
|| thing, and is in truth as independent of his fel-, 
|| lows, as in civilized society it is possible for any 
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Linnwan Garden and Nurseries, 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW-YORK, 

\7 M. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Cata. 

logues with greatly reduced prices, 
Application therefor, and al! Orders {oy 
trees, must be sent diect to them, per 
‘Khe Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 





mail. 


transplanting, and suitable for orchards to come 


promptly into bearing. Of the superior new Flem. 
ish Pear, and other new varieties, the trees are three 


| to four years from the graft, and in ihe most vigor. 
| Ous state, as are also the German yarieties of Ap- 


' the means of making superior selections. 


i 


ples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so 
well calculated for a northern climate. Ornaniental 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs can be furnished of the 
largest size, worth treble the price of small ones, as 
several years are thus gained in embellishment, Jp 
fact, those who wish very superior ‘I'rces can be as- 
sured of receiving such as cannot fail to give ihein 
satisfuction ; the immense siock on hand, uffurding 
The ccl- 
lections of Hardy Flowering Plants, Green House 
Plants, and Bulbous Flower Roots, have been en- 
riched with all the new varietics, which are ctlered 
at very low prices. The assortment of Roses and 
Double Dahlias comprises all the splenced new va- 
rieuies, and cach collection occupies an acre of 
ground, A great discount is made on both these 
classes of flowers, and splendid Dahlias are supplied 
at 3,4 1-2 and $6 per dozen, each rout a distinct 
named variety. Chinese Mulberry, or Morus wul- 
ticaulis, at $4 1-2 per dozen, or $25 per 100. Where 
so desired, selections will be mode of the most har- 
dy kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 
Nurseries, which are in a lofiy and open exposure, 
renders the trees particularly hardy. The assort- 
ment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds is unri- 
valed in extent, and forms a complete concentration 
of the cho:cest varieties in Europe or this country, 


_ And having been raised under our own inspection, or 
| grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we 


| chard Grass, Tall Oats Grass, 
| tum, or early Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. 


expressly guarantee their excellence and accuracy. 
The catalgue contains many new and very superior 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among 
the Field Seeds are superior Provence Lirgerne, 
White Dutch Clover, Pacey’s perennial Ryegrass, 
new Italian do. Early Angus & Hopetown Oats, Eng- 
lish Potatoe Oats, weighing 44 ibs. per bushel, Or- 
Tripotium Incarnas 
Also 
100 bushels Ey Nonpareil, and Taylor’s Forty-fold, 
or Crimson Nonesuch Potatoe, which are now ta- 
king precedence over all others in England, aud 50 
bushels Potatoe Onions. 

Venders of seeds will be supplied at very low 
rates and a credit to suit their convenience. Where 
a large number of trees are wanted, a discount will 
be made and acredit allowed if desired, and to nur- 
series the terms will in every respect be make fayor- 
able. IXvery invoice emanating from Us has our 
printed heading and signatures, and none others are 
gnaranteed, oct 31-f3t 


Monroe Morticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. : 
Tay Hi subscriber offersto the — 
’ a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
aD of French, German, kenglish and 
al American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
<tthe ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goore- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creeps 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Rovts, 
Gc. &c. 
ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, atre- 


. ° ' } 
duced prices. The subscriber has a !arge collection 
! 


of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. . 
i Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. ? 
Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farm +r. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 


Care MANUAL OF CULTURE OF 
SILK, &c, forsale by 
HOYT & PORTER. 








day, 
3 ad 
$2,5! 
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